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MODERN ART IN THE THEATRE 
By Henry McBride 
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FEW YORK- 
ERS have en- 
tertained an 
angel for two years 
unaware; an artistic 
angel, it goes without 
saying. It took the 
form of a dove and 
perched upon the old 
Harrigan and Hart 
Theatre uponThirty- 
fifth Street and gave 
out heavenly promul- 
gations of art that 
were — as heavenly 
promulgations usually are — so much above 
us, that almost they might just as well as 
not have been. But at this minute, when 
they are actually taking apart the boards 
of the dovecot — for soon the Theatre du 
Vieux Colombier goes back to Heaven— 
I mean to France — not to return, I take 
my pen in hand, swearing its name shall 
not be absolutely "writ in water," and 
that at least one or two drops of American 
ink shall be splashed in its recognition.^ 

Night after night during these two win- 
ters, where, if we Americans had the 
slightest claim to be leading an intellectual 
life, thousands should have sat, there were 
but hundreds. The bravest, wittiest, 
deepest utterances of the great geniuses of 
one of the great nations of the world were 
being spread before us cloaked in theatric 
settings that would have pleased those 
geniuses immensely could they have seen 
them. The pageant thus unrolled before 
our eyes had qualities calculated to rouse 
in the breasts of artists and art-lovers the 



desire to lead better lives ; but I who know 
all the artists, saw precious few of them in 
attendance, and there has been no pic- 
torial echo from the performances to filter 
into our public exhibitions. Had there 
been even such a slight flicker of artistic 
connection with events as occurred here a 
generation ago when Chase and Sargent 
vied with each other in painting "Car- 
mencita," we should have had pictorial 
records of Mme. Bogaert in the crinolines 
of "La Carosse," of Mile. Lory and M. 
Jouvet in "La Jalousie du Barbouillee," 
and M. DuIIin in "Le Medecin Malgre 
Lui," to console ourselves with in the dull 
theatric years to come. But nothing of 
that kind has occurred. Our artists have 
not noticed. They twirled their thumbs 
and said: "Wurra, wurra, isn't this war 
awful?" but did nothing to establish a 
cordial entente with this gracious mani- 
festation that came to us from France. 

Just how the arts interdepend no one 
may say, but this much is known, they do 
interdepend. They are all of the same 
essence and spring from and to the same 
segments in our hearts. It is not for every 
artist to catch an afflatus in the theatre 
any more than poets must necessarily re- 
spond to music. The notorious example of 
the bad ear of Tennyson is sufficient to 
squash that generality; but at least, where 
any form of art flares up from the soil in 
perfect expression, there usually can be 
found sustenance for the other arts. It ap- 
pears tragic, therefore, that our artists 
availed themselves so little of this stimu- 
lant. 

Think of the miracle of seeing in quick 
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succession plays by Moliere, Corneille, 
Beaumarchais, de Banville, Anatole 
France, de Vigny, de Musset, Dumas-Fils, 
Augier, Courteline, Erckmann-Chatrian, 
Merrimee, Marivaux, Bernard and Ros- 
tand ! The French have as brave a list of 
classic play-wrights as the English; and 
the fortunate few who witnessed these 
performances obtained an education in 
French art that could not have been ob- 
tained even in Paris, where the war per- 
emptorily shut the door upon art. The 
door had been shut upon art, for the Eng- 
lish, however, by some other power, long 
before the war, and there are no young 
people living to-day in New York or Lon- 
don who have witnessed adequate repre- 
sentations of Ben Jonson's "Silent Wo- 
man," Shakespeare's "Comedy of Er- 
rors," Congreve's "Country Wife," Lid- 
dleton's " Woman Killed with Kindness," 
Beaumont and Fletcher's " Bonduca," or 
even such a modern classic as "She Stoops 
to Conquer." All of our young people, and 
most of our old ones, are ignorant of what 
art in the theatre has been. I state, the 
astonishing fact, but rush away from it 
without discussion. 

To put these many works upon the 
stage in a foreign land, Mr. Jacques G>- 
peau, the presiding genius of the Vieux 
Colombier, found himself obliged to in- 
vent new theatric forms. Neither his 
purse, nor the war regulations would have 
permitted him to have fetched over vessels 
full of scenery, as Henry Irving did years 
ago. So some mode of simplification be- 
came necessary. He hit upon the plan, 
doubtless with a pointer or two from Mr. 
Gordon Craig, of putting a solid architec- 
tural scaffolding upon the stage which 
with the aid of a screen, a bit of drapery, 
or a panel of lattice, could be quickly 
transformed, from mediaeval courtyard, 
to an interior with balconies, or to a thou- 
sand other uses. There were some plat- 



forms, also, and blocklike steps of the 
kind that children idealize with. 

These excessively simple forms were ar- 
ranged for each new scene with an in- 
genuity that now seems marvellous when 
one looks back and recalls the many un- 
forgettable stage pictures that M. Copeau 
pinned upon them. Their solidity and 
true architecturalness lent themselves ad- 
mirably to the rich colors and lights that 
were flooded upon them. The accessories 
to the scene were chosen and grouped with 
a skill that went beyond taste and must 
be accredited to genius. I recall one little 
play acted before a front scene wall with 
pegs from which garments were hung. 
These garments were all old friends as I 
had seen them in other plays. But the 
color combination they made was ravish- 
ing. I never saw in a Broadway theatre 
nor, for that matter, in the Comedie 
Fran?aise, so painter-like an effect. 

And this brings me, in my last breath, 
to the real thing that impelled this article. 
M. Copeau is not only a stage-director 
with creative ideas in regard to interpre- 
tation; he not only knows stage-talent 
when he sees it, for his actors do superla- 
tive work; but, most strange of all to an 
American, he engages genuine artists to 
design his costumes. True, we did that, 
top, years ago, if by "we"~you will con- 
sent to an American ownership in Irving; 
who employed Burne-Jones and Edwin A. 
Abbey to do settings — but Burne-Jones 
and Abbey were already famous when 
they fell into Sir Henry's net. M. Copeau 
goes beyond him in that he dares to 
choose men with whom the world has not 
yet caught up. M. Copeau dares to be 
modern. Vuillard and Bonnard are not 
known in America except to perhaps half- 
a-dozen of the very chic. But they as- 
sisted M. Copeau. Even the cubist Dun- 
can Grant, of London, was not anathema 
to this director, and did all the Twelfth 
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Night things ! I don't mind confessing it 
was the very best Twelfth Night I ever 
saw. 

What fills me chiefly with despair, how- 
ever, when I think of the contrast be- 
tween the spectacles of the departing 
Vieux Colombier and those that remain on 
Broadway, is not the fact that M. Copeau 
engages artists to plan his costumes, but 
that he as a Frenchman manages to secure 
seamstresses who can read sketches and 
carry them out. That we can never, 
never do. Not until we shall have been 
born again. Americans simply cannot read 
an artist's idea in a sketch. It is the secret 



of the awful messes we get into whenever 
we attempt to apply art. It is the real rea- 
son why we have so much atrocious public 
statuary. The committees invariably pre- 
fer the most finished and worst sketches. 
What possible theatrical manager is there 
in America, other than the visiting M. 
Copeau who is now bowing his adieux, to 
too faint an applause, who could possibly 
see anything in the sketch of Bonnard's 
that accompanies this article? 

It's a rather severe test I admit, but un- 
til managers learn to pass respectable ex- 
aminations in art, they will not get much 
of the real stuff into their settings. 
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